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INTRODUCTION 


The 1966 Comprehensive Plan of Chicago 
provides the means by which citizens, 
through their elected representatives, can 
define programs that will effectively move 
the city toward future goals. 


The 1964 report Basic Policies for the Com- 
prehensive Plan of Chicago set forth the 
central goal: to improve the quality of life. 
This means to enlarge human opportunities, 
to improve the environment, and to 
strengthen and diversify the economy. The 
report spelled out policy guidelines for 
achieving these goals. City representatives 
brought the Basic Policies report to the 
people, to discuss the recommendations 
and exchange ideas. 


Then came the important next step. The 
city’s agency executives, technicians, and 
planners translated these policies—arrived 
at with the participation of Chicago citizens 
—into more specific guides for actual pro- 
grams in the Comprehensive Plan. 


The complete Comprehensive Plan docu- 
ment contains four major parts: 


—The Quality of Life, the philosophy and 
strategic objectives of the plan. 


—The Planning Framework, trends and 
policies for population, economy, and land 
use and a statement of principles for metro- 
politan development. 


—The Policies Plan, derived largely from 
the Basic Policies report, with modifications 
and additions of a number of new subjects. 


—The Improvement Plan, which identifies 
methods of implementing the policies, a 
major new element in this report. - 


This summary presents the main points of 
these sections in abbreviated form. The 
Policies Plan and the Improvement Plan 
material is presented together for each of 
the seven elements ; these are two separate 
sections in the complete document. Also, 
the graphics in this summary have been 
selected from the much larger number in 
the Comprehensive Plan report. 


THE QUALITY OF LIFE 


The Comprehensive Plan is a statement of 
the city’s purposes and a guide to what __ 


should—be—done_ next to build on basic 
strengths and recent.accomplishments. The 
plan is strategic in that it focuses on those 
issues and opportunities that are most crit- 
ical today. It deals with things that can be 
done now to have the greatest beneficial 
impact on the quality of life in Chicago 
immediately as well as in the long run. 
Therefore, policies for action programs are 


focused on six strategic objectives : 


3 Family Life and the Environment. Neighbor- 


hoods that are attractive to families with 
growing children, as well as young unmar- 
ried people and older couples, will be 
created and retained. 


2 .Expanded Opportunities for the Disdadvan- 


taged. The city will increase, intensify, and 
coordinate programs to arrest poverty and 
improve living conditions for low-income 
people, through urban opportunity pro- 
grams, education and job training, public 
housing, social services, and other efforts. 


3 Economic Development and Job Oppor- 


tunities. Chicago’s dynamic industrial and 
business economy continues to thrive be- 
cause of the city’s location at a focal point 
of world trade routes and because of its 
expanding role as a regional capital. The 
city’s programs will select and emphasize 
the key opportunities to build upon this 
economic potential. 


Lf Moving People and Goods. Chicago’s role 


as a regional transportation center requires 
efficient and convenient air, rail, highway, 
and water routes and terminals. Within the 
Chicago area, a system of high accessibility 
corridors will provide a logical framework 
for the development of both major trans- 
portation routes and high-intensity land 
uses. 


5-The Proper Allocation of Land. The city’s 


basic pattern of land use is logical. In most 
cases activities are appropriately related to 


G. 


the lakefront, rivers, and major transporta- 
tion routes. But there are opportunities for 
great improvement in the quality of areas, 
especially in the central city, while still re- 
taining their present functions. 


Unified City Development. In translating 
these strategic objectives into tangible 
progress, the city will continue to work for 
cooperation and coordination in public and 
private efforts. The Development Area plan- 
ning procedure will serve as a means of 
achieving maximum effectiveness of pro- 
grams within large areas of the city. 


The Comprehensive Plan envisions an im- 
proved quality of life for all Chicagoans, 
derived from a wide range of actions di- 
rected toward both human welfare and 
physical order. Its proposals are designed 


to achieve two basic human objectives : 


—individual capability to act, assured by 
essential standards of the physical and so- 


cial environment, and 


—individual oppertunity for variety, range 


of choice, and personal advancement. 


The quality of the environment as a means 
of improving the quality of life involves so- 
cial and economic as well as physical con- 
siderations. A major goal of the Compre- 
hensive Plan is to broaden human oppor- 
tunities, and this must occur on two scales, 
the regional and the local. On the regional 
level the unique advantages and activities 
that exist here because Chicago is a major 
world city must be made readily available 
to all residents. And within the local com- 
munity the widest possible opportunities 
for a variety of individual and group activi- 
ties must be assured. 


The Comprehensive Plan is presented as 
both a vision of the future and a vehicle by 
which citizens and government can be 
guided to act together in responding effec- 
tively to the challenge of building a great 
city. 


THE PLANNING 
FRAMEWORK 


eds be Chisano aud The Comprehensive Plan has been devel- 


the Standard Metropolitan Statistical oped within a broad context of information 
Area By Age Groups and analysis relating to the metropolitan 
area and the Midwest region, as well as the 
08 eee Rer Cent Change 220-1980 city itself. Trends and issues in population, 
Metropolitan Metropolitan Metropolitan rial and land for Chicago and the 
Age Group Chicago Area Chicago Area Chicago Area metropolitan area have been used as a basis 
ccc for determining strategic objectives, policy, 
Elderly 65+ — 346,575 534,991 398,000 753,000 +14.8 +40.8 and program recommendations of the plan. 
7,9 This material will be published separately 
Working Age 20-64 2,016,605 3,435,336 1,971,000 4,614,000 — 23 +34.3 in detail 
School Age 5-19 806,552 1,538,248 1,013,000 2,360,000 +25.6 +53.4 
Pre-school 0-4 380,672 712,338 390,000 895,000 + 24 +25.6 Policies for the Accommodation 
of Population 


verse, harmonious population. The city will 
seek to bring about substantial changes in 
current trends and conditions, to reduce 
future losses of white families while accom- 
modating the growth of the non-white pop- 
ulation under the fair housing policy 
adopted by the City Council. 


The growing non-white population in the 
Chicago area will mean that many dwell- 
ings now occupied by white families and 
many additional dwellings built in areas 
that are now predominantly white will be 
occupied by non-white families in the fu- 
ture. If current trends were to continue, 
non-white families would be accommo- 
dated through massive transition, mainly in 
areas adjacentio non-white neighborhoods. 


The city will seek to change these trends 
and to achieve harmonious, stabilized 
neighborhoods attractive to families of all 
races and creeds. This has been increasingly 
accomplished in. urban renewal areas, 
through cooperation between the city and 
citizens. 
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Major Land Development Components 


Central Area 


Lakefront 


Inner Area 


Peripheral Area 


Industrial District 


Terminal 


This map illustrates diagrammatically the six main. 
elements of the physical city where land develop- 
ment issues are strategically important to the Com- 
prehensive Plan. 


First, the continued accessibility of the central 
area is of great economic significance to the entire 
city, and the plan’s recommendations are directed 
toward this goal. Second, the lakefront parks will 
be retained and strengthened as a major natural 
and man-made physical asset for the entire region. 


The third and fourth components include the inner 
residential areas, where the city would make ex- 
tensive physical improvements, and the peripheral 
areas, which would be conserved and strength- 
ened. Industrial districts, related to transportation 
corridors, would be improved and expanded. The 
sixth component—air, rail, and water terminals— 
affects the city’s accessibility from the exterior as 
well as its internal economic, physical, and social 
characteristics, 


The city will use redevelopment and con- 
servation programs to achieve better racial 
balance in those neighborhoods threatened 
by massive transition. This will include im- 
provement programs to encourage families 
to remain in the neighborhood and to at- 
tract new families. The continuation of non- 
discrimination policies in conservation and 
redevelopment areas will help in achieving 
this critical objective, as will city and state 
policies aimed at assuring freedom of hous- 
ing choice. 

The city is determined that Chicago shall 
continue to be a city for all peoples. To 
achieve this goal, the city must offer a wide 
range of housing, in different kinds of neigh- 
borhoods and at different densities. It must 
insure that there is the broadest possible 
choice of housing cost and type to meet 
the needs of people of differing incomes 
and requirements, including low-income 
families and the elderly. 


Policies for Economic Growth 


Chicago, as the central city of the region, 
will continue to take the necessary leader- 
ship to assure that the Chicago area remains 
competitive with other metropolitan areas 
for new economic development. To main- 
tain a reasonable share of national growth 
the region must maintain a high quality of 
facilities, services, and environment. The 
area as a whole must offer an ever-increas- 
ing range of cultural and recreational op- 
portunities. 


The city will work toward the goal of full 
employment for city residents. This policy 
implies some emphasis on attracting activ- 
ities in which human labor and skills are 
more important than mechanized or auto- 
mated production. This is not a rigid choice 
between two alternatives but rather a mat- 
ter of emphasis. In the future, employment 
opportunities will require a better educated 
labor force with more advanced job skills. 
This fact will put increasing demands on 
public educational facilities and other insti- 
tutions to provide people with the abilities 
demanded by technical changes. 


Retaining existing establishments, espe- 
cially manufacturing plants, which are con- 
templating a move out of Chicago or out 
of the metropolitan area will receive high 
priority. Experience has shown that it Is 
easier to retain existing firms than to at- 


tract an equivalent investment by a new 
firm. City resources will assist existing in- 
dustrial plants, wherever necessary, to meet 
their expansion needs and to receive public 
services essential to their operations. 


In attracting new firms emphasis will be 
placed on non-manufacturing activities 
such as services and research and on manu- 
facturing activities of a non-cyclical nature. 
These firms do not change their employ- 
ment levels sharply in response to national 
trends. Locations in or near the Central 
Business District would be attractive to 
many of these firms. 


Policies for Land Development 


To meet the future needs of the people of 
Chicago and to assure orderly development, 
the city will seek to adjust the allocation 
and distribution of land devoted to various 
public and private uses. For example, co- 
ordinated park and school programs are 
essential to achieve efficient use of the lim- 
ited resources of land and public funds. 
New technology in industry and transpor- 
tation will require re-allocations of land 
among economic activities and transporta- 
tion facilities. 


City-wide patterns of land use, traffic 
generators, and transportation facilities will 
be integrated more closely, to strengthen 
each other and to achieve greater efficiency. 
The city will encourage such high-intensity 
uses as business centers, junior colleges, 
industrial districts, and high-density hous- 
ing to locate at sites served by high- 
Capacity routes. 


The city will continue to enhance the lake- 
tront, a unique land resource for the 
Chicago area, through the park system. The 
20 miles of Lake Michigan shoreline in 
Chicago forms a dramatic meeting of the 
city and the water's edge. 


A major residential land development policy 
is to provide sufficient new land to accom- 
modate the increased demand for single- 
family housing in environments which offer 
the advantages of being part of an impor- 
tant and exciting city. This will be accom- 
plished by zoning sufficient land for 
residential development and by redevelop- 
ing land now occupied by non-conforming 
or obsolete industrial uses or used for 
deteriorated strip business activities. Zoning 
policies will also encourage more diversity 
of housing types in many communities. 


Principles for Metropolitan 
Development 

Chicago and other parts of the metropolitan 
area are linked closely economically and 
socially, as well as physically. The city ad- 
vocates policies for metropolitan develop- 
ment which are related to basic objectives 
of concern to all who live in this region. 
To implement these policies, the city will 
seek to expand and strengthen its cooper- 
ative ties with other governments in the 
area. 


The Comprehensive Plan has established 
three basic principles—accessibility, 
opportunity, and concentration—which 
represent the city’s major objectives for 
metropolitan growth. They are illustrated 
on the accompanying diagrammatic map. 
The application of these principles would 
benefit the entire region. Several forms of 
growth, offering great variety and choice of 
environment, could take place in different 
sections of the metropolitan area and be in 
conformity with these principles. 


The city recommends general guidelines 
which should be followed in order for both 
the city and the area as a whole to attain 
their common goals most effectively. The 
City of Chicago will work with other public 
and private bodies in joint efforts to achieve 
these common objectives. 


First, an area-wide planning and program- 
ming process should be established, guided 
by the public officials who are responsible 
for major elements of programs. Theorgan- 
ization responsible for carrying out this 
process would focus on those relatively 
few elements that are critical in determin- 
ing regional development. Most projects 
and regulatory activity can be effectively 
programmed and coordinated at the mu- 
nicipal and county levels. 


The Northeast Illinois metropolitan region 
is the appropriate unit for defining a com- 
prehensive regional plan. It should provide 
the common policy base for the coordina- 
tion of area-wide programs and for the 
development of comprehensive plans for 
land use, circulation, and community facil- 
ities by counties, cities, and villages. 
Regional planning and programming 
should focus on transportation systems, 
Open space, regional health and educa- 
tional facilities, natural resources, and free- 
dom of choice and opportunity for all area 
residents. 


Principles For Metropolitan Structure > 


Major Line of Access 


Intensity of Development: 


High 


Medium 


Low 


Open Space = 


This regional diagram illustrates the three major 
interrelated principles for metropolitan structure 
identified in the Comprehensive Plan : 


Accessibility to and from the city and among out- 
lying centers, represented by the radial and cir- 
cumferential routes. 


Opportunity for housing, jobs, and services equally 
available to all Chicago area residents throughout 
the region. This would be made possible by trans- 
portation accessibility. The principle is also illus- 
trated by the outlying centers, which like the 
central city would contain a range of housing types 
and employment. 


Concentration of metropolitan growth around 
centers of activity, rather than directionless sprawl, 
to support the transportation system, enable effi- 
ciency in providing services, and preserve open 
space. 
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The Structure of the City 


Corridor of High Accessibility 


Residential Densities: 


High 


Medium 


Low 


Central Business District 


Industrial Area 


Traffic Generators: 


Regional Business Center 


College 


Major Hospital Complex 


Port or Airport 


Regional Park 


THE POLICIES PLAN AND 
THE IMPROVEMENT PLAN 


The Policies Plan presents broad, long- 
range planning recommendations for the 
development of the city, derived from re- 
search findings and city-wide objectives as 
well as from review of the Basic Policies 
report. The Policies Plan has served as a 
guide for the Improvement Plan, and it pro- 
vides a basis for preparing more specific 
plans for the Development Areas. The Im- 
provement Plan sets definite targets for each 
of the seven elements of the Comprehen- 
sive Plan; taking into account realistic limi- 
tations in time and resources. Both policies 
and improvement targets are presented to- 
gether for each element in the following 
sections. 


The Structure of the City 


There is a logic to the way in which the city 
has developed in order to fulfill a multitude 
of functions. The highestéintensity uses, 
business activities and high-density hous- 
ing, have successfully*eompeted for the 
locations that are most accessible by high- 
speed passenger transportation. And in 
most cases industry has sought out land 
that is best served by freight lines. There is, 
however, a need for adjustments in the fine 
grain: of the city’s structure. For example, 
incompatible industries should be relocated 
from residential areas into industrial dis- 
tricts. Through adjustments the Compre- 
hensive Plan seeks to strengthen the logical 


order of the city structure and to reduce the 
ill effects of present conflicts among land 
uses and functions. 


The transportation network, which provides 
for access and communication among the 
interrelated functional systems of the city, 
has been and will continue to be the most 
important single influence over the city’s 
structure. The basic form of the present net- 
work consists of the public rapid transit and 
private rail lines focusing on the central area 
and a uniform grid of mile, half-mile, and 
quarter-mile streets. There are a few diago- 
nal streets extending to the center of the 
city, and the existing expressways generally 
follow a modified radial form. Circumferen- 
tial railroad freight lines connect other rail- 
roads and distribute goods among them. 


The plan contains transportation proposals 
to improve this service and to extend facili- 
ties to underserved areas. The linear areas 
that can be especially well-served by high- 
speed mass transit and major roads are de- 
signated as ‘corridors of high accessibility.” 


Much of the Chicago area’s open space— 
the lakefront parks and the forest preserves 
along the river—has been developed to 
capitalize on natural features. Because the 
area's topography is level, the lakefront has 
been of great importance as a natural fea- 
ture attracting high-density housing. The 
Comprehensive Plan calls for additional 
high-density housing related to improve- 
ments which naturally attract concentra- 
tions, such as parks and transit stations. 


Residential Areas 


The City of Chicago has extensive programs 
under way for residential areas. The city’s 
policy is to re-examine and redefine these 
programs continually in order to maintain 
the qualities of areas now in good condi- 
tion, to correct environmental deficiencies, 
and to achieve equal housing opportunity. 


The Improvement Plan recognizes the wide 
variations in physical, social, and economic 
characteristics of different communities. It 
is based on the requirements and opportu- 
nities in three types of residential areas : 


—Major Improvement and Rehabilitation 
Areas, covering 21,400 acres generally 
within the inner zone of the city, in need 
of continued major rebuilding and com- 
munity improvement projects. 


—Rehabilitation and Maintenance Areas, 
12,250 acres generally within the middle 
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Residential Improvement Plan 


Major Improvement and 
Rehabilitation Area 


Rehabilitation and 
Maintenance Area 


Maintenance Area 


Near-In Opportunity Area 


Demonstration City 
Opportunity Area 


Completed or Committed Renewal 
or Public Housing Project 


City- Designated 
Conservation Area 


Urban Progress Center 


Existing Neighborhood 


Service Center 


Proposed Neighborhood 


Service Center 


Development Area Boundary 


zone of the city, where community im- 
provement projects would emphasize con- 
servation and rehabilitation. 


—Maintenance Areas, 40,600 acres in out- 
lying sections of the city where normal 
maintenance of property and new construc- 
tion through the private market would be 
adequate to assure good quality. 


More Housing, Better Quality 


To accommodate a larger population with 
a slightly larger household size, Chicago 
will need approximately 1,300,000 housing 
units. By the end of 1964, the city was 
estimated to have 1,259,000 housing units. 
The actual construction volume required 
will be in excess of the 41,000-unit net 
addition because of the need to replace 
housing removed by improvement action. 


The Improvement Plan would provide for 
this necessary increase in the supply of 
housing. It also calls for up-grading or re- 
placing the residential structures that are 
now deficient in some way—either dete- 
riorating, dilapidated, or lacking complete 
olumbing facilities. These deficiencies are 
found in about 13 per cent of the city’s 
532,000 residential buildings. 


It is estimated that in the Major Improve- 
ment and Rehabilitation Areas clearance of 
1,850 residential acres would be necessary 
to remove bad housing and provide needed 
public facilities and services. Approximately 
150,000: new housing units would be built 
in these areas. 


In the Rehabilitation and Maintenance 
Areas it is estimated that approximately 650 
acres would have to be cleared and rebuilt 
to meet the recommended standards and 
objectives of the Comprehensive Plan. 


There would be 20,000 new housing units 


here. The relatively low clearance require- 
ments in the Maintenance Areas would be 
primarily to provide the needed land for new 
facilities such as parks and schools. 


In the middle and outlying zones there 
would be a net increase of 60,000 to 65,000 
housing units. This would be brought about 
by construction on vacant land, develop- 
ment of new higher-density housing at se- 
lected locations in the high accessibility 
corridors, and residential re-use of land now 


_used for other purposes, such as business. 


- Opportunity Areas 


Three areas on the North, South, and West 
sides, in addition to parts of the city-desig- 
nated conservation areas, are identified as 


having potential for coordinated physical- 
social improvement programs, under the 
Demonstration Cities concept. Through 
these programs immediate needs could be 
met, but the emphasis would be on aiding 
people to become self-sufficient and to 
move up out of the poverty bracket. 


Three other areas shown on the map offer 
extraordinary opportunities for dramatic 
changes in the residential environment of 
the inner city through private development, 
if certain basic public actions are taken first. 
The Ogden Slip and Illinois Central Air 
Rights areas have great potential for high- 
quality housing for middle and upper- 
income people who wish the greatest ac- 
cessibility to the regional center. These ex- 
citing locations overlook Lake Michigan, 
Grant Park, and the Chicago River. They 
would be appropriate for the most intensive 
development, possibly with a number of 
platform levels used for different purposes. 
The other area, south of the Loop, is much 
larger and has great potential for a variety 
of housing for a wide range of family ages, 
sizes, and income levels. All three areas are 
now largely non-residential, and their de- 
velopment would provide for a net popula- 
tion increase of between 150,000 and 
175,000, with minimum displacement of 
people. 


Moderate and Low-Income Housing 


The city’s policy is to develop programs 
that will reduce the cost of housing pur- 
chase and rehabilitation and that will make 
decent, safe, and sanitary housing available 
to all income groups. This involves the 
availability of money from private lending 
institutions, as well as public programs of 
community improvement and housing con- 
struction. 


The city will use its housing program capa- 
bilities to encourage banks and savings and 
loan associations to make mortgage loans 
more readily available in older communities. 
This would help persons of moderate in- 
come to purchase and rehabilitate older 
property. The rent level or proposed pur- 
chase price of new housing in renewal areas 
would continue to be a factor in selection 
of a redeveloper. Although urban renewal 
will expand housing for all income levels, its 
main emphasis will be to provide homes for 
middle-income families. 


The expanded program of the Chicago 
Dwellings Association would be an impor- 
tant part of the rebuilding and conserva- 


ha 


tion of older sections of the city. CDA pro- 
vides new or rehabilitated housing for sale 
or rent ta moderate-income families who 
are above the eligibility ceiling for public 
housing units but have limited choice in the 
private ‘market. Non-profit corporations 
would be aided in expanding their programs. 


The Chicago Housing Authority now has 
about 32,000 low-income family units and 


3,000 units for the elderly. To meet the need - 


for additional low-rent housing for the 
elderly and for families with children it is 
estimated that CHA could add to its supply 
at an annual rate of up to 2,500 units by 
leasing apartments in private buildings, by 
the rehabilitatiorm of existing structures, and 
by construction on scattered sites. At this 
rate CHA could provide an additional 
35,000 units over 15 years, in the new leas- 
ing and construction patterns being de- 
veloped to avoid massive economic segre- 
gation. Continuing study would determine 
the need to vary the emphasis on leasing 
or rehabilitation or the pace of the program. 


Residential Density and 

Housing Choice 

Patterns of residential density are based on 
the relative demand for different locations 
in the city and on standards for lot coverage 
and bulk of buildings. Demand exists be- 
cause of proximity to places of work, to 
transportation lines, and to major recrea- 
tional and cultural features. The existing 
pattern of residential density reflects these 
major determinants. 


The Comprehensive Plan calls for three den- 
sity levels : high-density communities along 
the lakefront and close to the Central Busi- 
ness District, low-density communities in 
the outlying parts of the city, and medium- 
density communities in between. In most 
cases Communities in a given density cate- 
gory would not be homogeneous areas con- 
sisting of only one kind of housing. Rather, 
high, medium, and low-density areas would 
vary in their proportion of housing types. 
The over-all result of this density policy 
would be to increase the range of housing 
types In various parts of the city and to 
maximize the use of city features in addi- 
tion to the lakefront and the Central Busi- 
ness District as residential attractions. 


New moderate-income housing to meet the 
needs of young families would be particu- 
larly emphasized, since this need is not 
being met adequately by present building 
trends. The city’s policy is to develop more 
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housing suitable for families with children, 
especially in urban renewal areas, in con- 
junction with improved community facili- 
ties. The ‘planned development” provision 
of the Zoning Ordinance would be used to 
encourage experimentation in developing 
new kinds of attractive and economic urban 
housing, such as town houses grouped in 
clusters around quadrangles. Through this 
zoning provision the city would also en- 
courage more “‘mixed developments,” such 
as those in which town houses and high- 
rise apartment buildings are combined in 
one area. 


Recreation and Park Land 


Park needs vary among different communi- 
ties. Generally, low-density areas with much 
private yard space need facilities different 
from those in medium and high-density 
areas. Standards and expectations for parks 
are rising and, therefore, the plan empha- 
sizes the quality of parks —in their design, 
equipment, maintenance, personnel, and 
programs—as well as park acreage. 


Local Parks 


There is a particular need for more local 
parks within residential areas—including 
playgrounds, playlots, fieldhouses, and or- 
namental gardens. The Improvement Plan 
gives first priority to developing local parks 
in areas where the present acreage is most 
deficient. Adding another 1,800 acres in 
the areas shown in brown on the map would 
bring the local park average up to a mini- 
mum standard of two acres’per 1,000 pop- 
ulation. Other residential areas now have 
local park space averaging two or more 
acres per 1,000. The plan provides for con- 
tinued development of these parks and ad- 
ditions from available vacant land to pre- 
serve appropriately located open space and 
to attain the longer-range goal of four acres 
in local park space per 1.000 persons” 


The community park-mall, a new kind of 
park form, would be the basic pattern for 
local park space in most medium and high- 
density areas. It would be elongated and 
flexible in shape, perhaps three-quarters of 
a mile long and up to a block wide. Green- 
ways, narrower landscaped walks, would 
extend from the mall into adjacent areas. 
Urban renewal has provided the means for 
developing two park-malls in Chicago. The 
one in the Near West Side Conservation 
Area, incorporating Vernon Park, is now 
well under way. The Ogden Avenue Mall, 


Recreation and Park Land Improvement Plan 


Existing Local Park Space in Residential Areas: 


2 or More Acres Per 5 
1,000 Persons 


Less Than 2 Acres Per 
1,000 Persons 


Residential Area with Special 
Social Program Needs 


Existing Major Park 


Lakefront Recreation 


Land Addition | ioe | 
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part of the Lincoln Park urban renewal proj- 
ect, will provide land for parks, plazas, 
housing, and institutions by closing an un- 
needed part of a diagonal street. 


The park-mall could be developed over a 
period of time, and it could be used to tie 
together various residential neighborhoods, 
schools, parks, business centers, and a wide 
range of recreation facilities. Greenways 
could be developed on part of the property 
acquired in street-widening projects, or 
they could consist of existing sidewalks 
along local streets with special paving and 
landscaping. The park-mall system would 
be part of the city-wide joint park-school 
development program. Parks would provide 
needed play space next to schools, and in 
turn the schools would serve as park field 
houses during after-school hours. 


Regional Parks and the Lakefront 


The city’s present large inland parks need 
additional improvements to bring them into 
closer contact with adjacent communities 
and to increase their use. Actions would in- 
clude building tand bridges across major 
streets, encouraging the development of 
high-density housing and commercial rec- 
reation nearby, and providing new park 
buildings and facilities close to the edges 
of parks. 


The Lake Michigan shoreline is a priceless 
natural and man-made asset for the entire 
region. The governing policy for the lake- 
front, stated in a 1948 Chicago Plan Com- 
mission resolution, is that the entire lake- 
front should be used for recreational and 
cultural purposes, except for the sections 
between Grand Avenue and Randolph 
Street and south of 79th Street. The use of 
the lakefront for land and water recreation 
should be increased, and the amount of 
lakefront park land should be expanded to 
meet regional and local needs. Under the 
Improvement Plan the Chicago Park District 
would add a total of 1,200 acres of recrea- 
tional land off the shore of the lake. The 
form and exact location of the land fill will 
be determined by lakefront studies now 
under way. 


There is a great need for additional regional 
parks to serve the growing population of the 
Chicago area. Additional large parks, 
county forest preserves, and state parks 
should be developed and private open 
space preserved in locations that contain 
the area’s prime recreation resource land— 
lakes, forests, streams, and other scenic fea- 
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tures. By far the greatest amount of addi- 
tional regional open space must necessarily 
be provided in outlying sections of the area 
that are now relatively lightly developed. 
The Improvement Plan reflects the fact that 
the State of Illinois plans to acquire 24,000 
more acres in state parks in the Chicago 
area by 1970. 


Education 


No single element is more important to im- 
proving the city’s whole environment and 
expanding human opportunities than the 
provision of high-quality schools, colleges, 
and libraries. This is a basic factor in deter- 
mining the desirability of any community 
for family life. The selection of ahome often 
depends on how well the community is 
served by schools. The Comprehensive Plan 
deals with public elementary and high 
schools, higher education, and public li- 
braries. 


Public Elementary and High Schools 


Educational needs and opportunities vary 
widely among parts of the city and among 
groups of students. Decentralizing selected 
aspects of public school administration by 
sub-district should be continued in Chicago. 
This makes possible the adjustment of cur- 
ricula and programs according to local re- 
quirements and encourages good school- 
community relationships. It also facilitates 
other special programs, including those for 
gifted students, for culturally deprived 
children, and for adults, which can be 
undertaken on a city-wide basis or within 
sub-districts. Relating educational activities 
to other social services, especially the urban 
opportunity programs, is essential to effec- 
tive social programming. 


To reduce the impact of segregation and 
avoid further massive transitions the Board 
of Education has studied and experimented 
with flexible attendance districts, pupil 
transfer plans, and ‘clustering’ two or more 
schools in the same attendance area. The 
board’s policies for attendance districts can 
have significant effects on the avoidance 
or reduction of racial segregation. In addi- 
tion to the measures already tried or under 
consideration, further measures should be 
investigated. 


Schools should be located and designed to 
enhance the community environment and 
to allow their use as places of assembly and 
social activity. High schools should be on 
sites served by city-wide transportation ar- 


Public Library Improvement Plan 


Central Library 


Public Library Branches: . 


Regional 


Branch in Owned Building 


Branch in Rented Space 


Branch Building Under 


Construction or Authorized 


Rented Sub-Branch 


Traveling Branch Stop 


Residential Area Within 
One Mile of a Public Library 


Residential Area Not Within 
One Mile of a Public Library 
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teries, upper-grade centers on sites served 
by local transportation, and elementary 
schools at locations where small children 
will not have to cross major streets to reach 
them. 


It will be necessary to build nearly 200 new 
public elementary schools and modernize 
more than 150 existing ones between now 
and 1980 to meet enrollment increases, re- 
duce pupil/teacher ratios, and replace ob- 
solete buildings. The equivalent of 40 to 50 
new high schools will be required to replace 
obsolete facilities, accommodate growth, 
and reduce overcrowding. 


Higher Education 
There are three categories of higher educa- 


~ tion in Chicago: the junior college system, 


known as the Chicago City College, State 
of Illinois colleges and universities, and pri- 
vate colleges and universities. The basic 
goal for higher education is to make avail- 
able facilities and programs of excellent 
quality and of varying types for an increas- 
ing number of Chicago area students. 


Higher education facilities should be closely 
related to the transportation system. Rapid 
transit service is essential, so that students 
from a large area can attend and so that 
excessive space will not have to be devoted 
to parking. 


The Improvement Plan calls for an imme- 
diate system of eight junior colleges to serve 
the entire city, generally at new sites adja- 
cent to corridors of high accessibility. They 
would have a total capacity of 60,000 to 
80,000 students. The three State of Illinois 
teachers’ colleges would be developed as 
four-year senior colleges, with a combined 
capacity of 50,000 to 60,000 students. The 
University of Illinois Chicago Circle campus 
and Medical School would also expand. 


Libraries 


The Chicago Public Library’s historic role 
as a “‘people’s university’’—the provider of 
general library service for Chicagoans— 
would continue and be strengthened by 
further development of the library system 
as a resource for research, enlightenment, 
and enjoyment. First priority in achieving 
this goal would be to up-grade facilities and 
encourage readership among adults and 
children in low-income areas. Another high 
priority would go to expanding and im- 
proving branch library facilities in areas of 
the city that are now underserved. 


Public libraries should be in or near business 


centers, at locations that will place all resi- 
dential areas within a one-mile service ra- 
dius of a library building. Many of the out- 
lying parts of the city fall outside this range, 
and 10 to 15 additional branches are needed 
for unserved communities. Also, buildings 
are needed for other branches operating in 
inadequate rented space or functioning as 
traveling branch stops. A total of-about 75 
new branches will be required by 1980. 
There is also a need to rehabilitate or re- 
place the Central Library building. 


Public Safety and Health 


Public safety and health standards are ob- 
viously basic essentials to Improving the 
quality of life. The sense and the fact of 
personal security—freedom from criminal 
attack, property damage, and disease—are 
necessary prerequisites for individual 
achievement and for a viable social order. 
The Comprehensive Plan deals with poli- 


cies and programs for police, fire, health 


care, and ‘environmental health. This is a 
major new element, not included in the 
1964 Basic Policies report. 


Police 


The complete reorganization of the Chicago 
Police Department during the 1960's has 
produced what is generally recognized as 
one of the nation’s outstanding law en- 
forcement agencies. Chicago's crime rate 
has declined over the past four years in the 
face of a nation-wide increase. 


The use of police cars, radio, and telephone 
communication has reduced the need for a 
large number of police stations. As part of 
the Police Department's current reorgani- 
zation and improvement plan, four new area 
headquarters are included in the 1966 bond 
issue program. They would replace the dis- - 
trict station buildings now being used as 
area headquarters. To improve further the 
level of personal safety and property pro- 
tection In the city the department would 
expand the force by 1,500 policemen over 
the next 10 years. New district stations, a 
police academy, and expansion of central 
headquarters are also to be scheduled. 

Fire 

The Fire Department is also engaged in 
bringing its stations and equipment up to 
contemporary standards. Many of the exist- 
ing stations, some more than 60 years old, 
cannot adequately handle modern fire- 
fighting equipment. Service areas today can 
be larger, because of improved, high-speed 
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vehicles| The long-range plan for fire sta- 
tions proposes that 65 of the oldest and 
least suitable of the present 128 stations be 
eliminated and that 38 new stations be 
built. Of these, 13 are to be financed through 
the 1966 bond issue. The program of re- 
placing fire stations would be coordinated 
with other improvement activities, such as 
urban renewal. 


Like the Police Department, the Fire De- 
partment will expand prevention programs 
through design of new facilities and through 
cooperation with citizens and private or- 
ganizations. Chicago’s Police and Fire de- 
partments will continue programs needed 
to serve other communities in the metro- 
politan area, on a cooperative basis. 


Health Care 


The basic goal of Chicago’s public health 
activities is to assure that the entire spec- 
trum of modern health services and facili- 
ties is readily available to all Chicago citi- 
zens. To achieve this goal on a city-wide 
basis, studies of changing health care needs 
affecting both public health facilities and 
private hospitals will be continued. 


The Board of Health will continue its pro- 
gram of developing local centers, which 
provide needed health services for citizens 
of all ages at convenient locations acces- 
sible by public transportation and close to 
hospitals. First priority would be given to 
the needs of “‘medically indigent’ people. 
Although concentrated in low-income 
areas, people who need public health serv- 
ices live in all parts of the city. 


The State of Illinois Department of Mental 
Health has recently begun developing a 
system of mental health centers as part of 
a new approach that emphasizes intensive 
treatment of mentally ill and retarded per- 
sons near their homes, rather than in distant 
large institutions. These centers provide 
early treatment to avoid hospitalization 
whenever possible. Eight of the 26 com- 
munity mental health centers for Chicago 
have been given first priority for develop- 
ment by the department. Additional cen- 
tralized facilities for mental health educa- 
tion. and services are required in the West 
Side Medical Center. The program of the 
Chicago Alcoholic Treatment Center would 
be expanded. 


Environmental Health 


Environmental health—the purity of water, 
air, and land—is obviously essential to the 
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survival and well-being of the people of 
the Chicago area. Protecting the environ- 
ment is a metropolitan problem that requires 
the cooperation of all governments through- 
out the Chicago region and of state and 
federal agencies. All types of pollution 
are interrelated; improper refuse disposal 
can impair the purity of water and air, as 
well as create a nuisance and health hazard 
on land. 


Chicago’s basic goal for environmental 
health is to assure the quality of water, air, 
and sanitation that will protect public 
health, conserve natural beauty and re- 
sources, and encourage economic develop- 
ment. This will require strengthening 
comprehensive, up-to-date regulations and 
effective enforcement programs, adequate 
public sewer and water lines and sanitation 
facilities, and the continued cooperation of 
industrial firms. First steps would be taken 
to reduce immediately the harmful effects 
of all types of environmental impurities. Over 
a longer-range period the ultimate goal is 
to abate all pollution of the air, water, and 
land. 


The air pollution abatement program would 
be continued, with intensive attention given 
to the areas with the highest density of air 
impurities. These areas generally corre- 
spond to the Major Improvement and Re- 
habilitation Areas identified in the Improve- 
ment Plans for residential areas and indus- 
try. As areas are rebuilt or rehabilitated, 
heating equipment which produces a mini- 
mum of air pollution should be installed. 
Measures that will reduce air pollution from 
motor vehicles will be a second major pro- 
gram, including exhaust control and ex- 
panded use of mass transportation in high- 
density areas. 


Chicago needs two more general inciner- 
ators and three bulky trash incinerators to 
supplement present capacity. Some kinds 
of inert, incinerated wastes will be used for 
expanding lakefront parks through landfill 
and for creating hills and slopes in inland 
parks. 


New sewers would serve areas of new de- 
velopment and increase capacity in other 
parts of the city. Areas along the Chicago 
and Calumet rivers would be subject to in- 


tensive inspection of water polluting in- 


dustry. Studies will be continued of alterna- 
tive ways to ameliorate the problems of 
pollution resuiting from the combined storm 
water and sanitary sewer system. <_,,, 2 
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Business 


The city’s policy is to encourage and make 
provisions for a system of well-located, 
competitive business centers, special serv- 
ice districts, and office facilities which are 
attractive and convenient, which provide 
Chicagoans with jobs and needed services, 
and which offer a wide variety in the types 
and sizes of business opportunities. 


The proposed system includes eight re- 
gional business centers, 73 smaller centers 
to be emphasized as focal points for com- 
munity activities, and about 200 other neigh- 
borhood centers and small convenience 
shopping groups. Certain kinds of public 
facilities that are related to business func- 
tions, such as library branches and health 
centers, would be located in or near the 73 
centers designated for community activities. 


The Improvement Plan identifies 11 existing 
planned business centers to be retained, 
67 centers in need of rehabilitation, and 
other needed new centers. Business facili- 
ties in areas to undergo major residential 
improvement would be developed or mod- 
ernized as part of broader community pro- 
grams. Those recommended for the remain- 
der of the city would be developed over 
time mainly in conjunction with street 
widening projects. 


Special service districts contain types of 
functions that do not require locations in 
business centers but that can benefit both 
themselves and customers by clustering to- 
gether. They include groups of firms related 
to automobile sales, parcel handling, en- 
tertainment, building supplies, and drive- 
in services. Office parks, a type of special 
service district, would be located near se- 
lected expressway interchanges and rapid 
transit stops. 


The Central Business District 


The Central Business District is unique in 
the system of business areas for more than 
its size. Itis Chicago's most important single 
economic asset. The combination of- major 
stores, cultural institutions, commercial rec- 
reation activities, and a diversity of offices 
in a compact area provides a special attrac- 
tion to additional developments which 
otherwise might not locate in the Chicago 
area. The city will strengthen the Central 
Business District by programs and policies 
that will retain its present compact form, 
improve its accessibility, and facilitate 
movement within the district. 


Industry 


Industry, including both manufacturing and 
distribution, has comprised the largest ac- 
tivity in Chicago's economic base through- 
out the city’s history. The City of Chicago 
will make every effort to encourage the ex- 
pansion of manufacturing. To be effective 
both public and private programs must be 
based on a recognition of the trend toward 
lower-density industrial development in at- 
tractive surroundings and with a wide range 
of services for developers, management, 
and employees. 


It is estimated that the city will require 
seven additional square miles of suitably 
located industrial land by 1980. It would 
be provided by improving vacant land now 
zoned for industry and‘ making it readily 
available for development, by clearing 
selected deteriorated non-industrial areas 
that have a special potential for manufac- 
turing, and by removing unrelated non- 
manufacturing uses from proposed indus- 
trial districts. 


The fundamental physical form recom- 
mended for industrial development in 
Chicago is a system of elongated districts 
served by railroads and major highways, 
running north-south and east-west, with 
major concentrations at Lake Calumet and 
near O'Hare Field. These corridors would 
not be lined with industry from end to end. 
Sound residential communities would not 
be displaced. Nor would the corridors be 
continuous, undifferentiated strips of 
manufacturing plants. Instead, they would 
consist of a system of separately developed 
and operated districts which would vary 
in function, intensity, and environmental 
quality. 


Industrial Opportunity Areas 


The Improvement Plan is based on a system 
of industrial districts. It classifies districts 
into three categories— Major Improvement, 
Rehabilitation, or Maintenance—according 
to the proportion of buildings that are now 
technically obsolete or physically deterio- 
rated. Emphasis would be given to finding 
new or larger sites within Chicago for exist- 
ing firms faced with the need to expand. 
Priority is indicated for five selected areas 
covering 1,970 acres where public initia- 
tive, usually urban renewal, will be needed 
to achieve recommended standards. Priority 
would also be given to eight other areas, 
generally large tracts under single owner- 
ship, where there is great potential for 


Industrial Improvement Plan 


Industrial District Treatment Needs: 


Major Improvement 


Rehabilitation 


Maintenance 


Other Industrial Area (Vacant 
or in Non-industrial Use) 


Special Opportunity 
Area-Public Initiative 


Special Opportunity 
Area-Private Initiative 
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private redevelopment assisted by city serv- 
ices and improvements. The city will also 
work with private groups to apply new 
production techniques that can make use 
of older multi-story buildings. 


Transportation 


Increasing freedom of movement and - 


choice of travel mode through the trans- 
portation system is essential in order to 
expand human opportunities and strengthen 
the economy. To do this it will be necessary 
to relate the various transportation modes 
and coordinate their development so that 
the entire system operates as a unified 
whole, and so that each mode performs 
the functions for which it is best suited as 
efficiently as possible. 


High Accessibility Corridors 


Within the metropolitan area, the major 


policy is to develop a system of corridors of 


-high accessibility. They would include’ 


various kinds of high-capacity ground 
transportation which would provide a 
framework for high-intensity residential, 
industrial, business, and institutional ac- 
tivities. The corridors would increase the 
range of choice of home and work locations 
for all Chicago area residents, make availa- 
ble more sites from which business and 
institutions could serve the entire city or 
area, and make the central area more ac- 
cessible. 


Each corridor would include both mass 
transit (express bus, rapid transit, or com- 
muter railroad) and a major road (express- 
way or major street). The corridor system 
provides a means of using each type of 
ground transportation to best advantage, 
strengthening and supporting existing and 
future lines, and using transportation to im- 
prove other aspects of the city’s environ- 
ment. Concentrating intensive uses in the 
corridors would help relieve congestion in 
other parts of the city. 


This diagram gives a closer view af three 
high accessibility corridors identified in the 
plan. They illustrate the various types of 
transportation and land uses that can con- 
stitute a corridor. In the Dan Ryan Corridor, 
much of the narrow strip of land between 
the expressway and the parallel railroad 
lines is designated for industrial use. The 
Eisenhower/Lake Street corridor consists of 
two closely spaced, interrelated corridors 
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Development of High Accessibility 
Corridors 


Corridor of High Accessibility 


High-Density Residential 
Development 


Industry 
Major Business Center 


Regional Park 
Major Institutions : 
Senior College or University 


Junior College or Other Higher 
Education Institution 


High School 


Major Hospital Complex 


Regional Cultural or 
Recreational Facility 


Transportation Facilities : 


Expressway 
Major Street 
Rapid Transit 


Railroad 
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containing a broad range of industries and 
institutions. The South Lakefront Corridor 
is closely related to the regional cultural = state major highway system. Scheduling of. 
and recreational facilities along the lake. improvement of the remaining streets in the — 
Like others in the system, these three al- major street system would be closely re-_ 
ready contain important corridor elements, _lated to other community improvement pro- 
many the result of recent public action—for : _grams, such as urban renewal, schools, and. 
example, the University of Illinois campus, _Parks. 

the Medical Center, Illinois Institute of Rapid Transit System 


Technology, and the expressways them- - The rapid transit system would-continue to_ 


comprise a 218-mile grid of major-streets. 


These streets will be incorporated into the 


selves. Other improvements related to the 
corridors will soon be completed—the 63rd- 
Halsted business center and a number of 
college campuses and high schools. With 
these features established, more high- 
density housing, institutions, industries, and 
business centers can suitably locate along 
the corridors in the future. 


Expressways and Streets 


The existing and proposed system of 
expressways and streets includes several 
levels of function and traffic service. The 
system of expressways and parkways con- 
verges on the Central Business District in a 
radial pattern which is supplemented by 
circumferential routes to provide a high 
level of traffic accessibility to all sections of 
the city. The expressways are heavily used 
for freight trucking and for journeys to work 
by people who are employed outside 
downtown. 


Major streets, generally in a mile grid, carry 
CTA buses and bring people and goods to 
and from the expressways, rail lines, and 
rapid transit facilities. Half-mile streets 
carrying CTA buses provide a link between 
major streets and local streets, which are 
used only for property access. 


Addition of two previously recommended 
routes, the Crosstown Expressway and the 
Franklin Street Connector, will provide an 
efficient expressway. network serving the 
lines of major traffic concentration within 
the City of Chicago. 


- The one-mile streets would be developed 


further to expand their capacity and im- 
prove thei e. They would have 
variable standards of width and other 
characteristics, depending upon volume 
and the nature of the areas through which 
they pass. The Improvement Plan calls for 
special treatment of landscaping, signs, and 
other features so that streets are attractive 
in appearance for both drivers and users of 
adjacent property. 

First puerty would be given to improving 
the capacity of 21 streets in Chicago which 
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focus-on_the Central Business District, the 
leading destination for trips within the 
metropolitan area. But express service 
would be expanded across the city. gener- 
ally, in.accordance with the.system of cor- 


tidors. 


The Chicago Transit Authority and private 
commuter railroads would continue to work 
in partnership to assure maximum service to 
riders and the highest degree of efficiency 
for work commutation in both directions, to 
and from the city. CTA generally provides 
local service within a zone bounded by 
Lawrence, Cicero, and 63rd Street, and 
commuter lines generally run express to the 
Central Business District within this zone. 


CTA transit service would be expanded in 
quality and capacity along the corridors 
which form the boundary of this zone. 
Transfer stations at the points of intersec- 
tion with the commuter railroads would be 
improved so that riders from outlying loca- 
trons who are destined for places within 
Chicago other than downtown could easily 
transfer to CTA lines. These stations would 
also make it simpler for residents from with- 
in the city to reach outlying parts of the 
metropolitan area via commuter train. 


The first rapid transit projects to be under- 
taken will be those that are already com- 
mitted. The city will install rapid transit in 
the Kennedy Expressway from the present 
Logan Square terminal to Central Avenue 
and a new rail rapid transit line in the 
median strip of the Dan Ryan Expressway 
south to 95th Street. The Englewood line 
extension and terminal improvement at 
Ashland Avenue will be completed. 


Provisions for express bus or rail service 
would be studied in relation to the Cicero 
and Western Avenue corridors. Detailed 
studies will be made to determine the fea- 
sibility of extension, reconstruction, or re- 
location of sections of the Douglas Park, 
Ravenswood, Howard, and State Street 
transit lines. The potential for express serv- 
ice in a separate right-of-way along the 


Expressways and Streets Improvement Plan 


Existing Facilities: 


Expressway 


Parkway 


Facilities To Be Developed in Program: 


Expressway 


Parkway 


Major Street To Be 
Improved as a System 


Major Street To Be Improved 
in Relation to Development 
Area Program 
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Rapid Transit Improvement Plan 


Existing CTA Line To Be Retained 


Committed City Program 


Additional Proposed 
Rapid Transit Route 


Existing Commuter Railroad 


Proposed CTA Commuter 
Railroad Transfer Station 


Proposed CTA Park-and- 
Ride Facility 


CTA Park-and-Ride Facility 
Proposed for Study 


Central Area Transit 
Distribution System 


Stevenson Expressway will also be studied. 


Station modernization, new equipment, and 
signalization will be continued to improve 
the quality of service. Bus service will be 
improved with new equipment and shelters 
at stops. The Improvement Plan also calls 
_for major park- and-ridé facilities at outlying 


locations and transfer terminals to Connect 
a CTIA rapid. transit and aS commuter 
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Central Area Transportation 


Transportation in the Central Business Dis- 
trict is the major key to the functioning of 
the total rail and highway systems In the 
metropolitan area. CTA rail rapid transit and 
commuter railroads would be extended, ca- 
pacity expanded, and facilities improved so 
that the proportion of commuters arriving 
downtown by rapid transit rather than 
private automobile would increase. 


An expanded system of central area sub- 
ways would be built both to expand the 
capacity for long-haul trains and to provide 
a distribution system within the Central 
Business District and adjacent high-density 
areas. Subways would accommodate the 
transit lines now using the Loop elevated, 
so that the elevated structure could be re- 
moved. The subway could link the major 
commuter railroad stations—Union, North 
Western, and Illinois Central—with main 
downtown centers of employment and 
shopping. A system—ef-separate-vweather- 
_protected walkways.extending through the 
“Central Business District would comple- 
ment the transit distributor system and 
Ww improve circulation within the downtown 
area. Specific recommendations for a new 
system will be developed from the current 
study of downtown transit facilities. 
The city’s policy is to discourage all-day 
4 parking in the heart of the Central Business 
District and to encourage greater use of 
parking facilities on its fringes in order to 
reduce heavy vehicular traffic and air pollu- 
tion in the most congested sections. Study 
will be made of adjusting downtown park- 
ing rates in public garages and using park- 
ing meters to carry out this policy. 


Regional Transportation 

The Chicago area is the key communication 
point in the entire Midwest for other points 
in the United States and the world, because 
of the area’s regional air, water, and land 
transportation facilities. The City of Chicago 
will cooperate with other governmental 
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bodies in taking necessary actions to main- 
tain and improve the area’s competitive ad- 
vantage in transportation. 


Consolidation of long-distance railroad 


passenger terminals_is.an_established city 
objective, which may be more readily 
achieved with railroad company mergers 
and improved central area transit distribu- 
tion. Rail-truck and piggy-back terminals 
and other service innovations will be en- 
couraged at appropriate locations. 

AllL.waterport-activities-in-Chicago.should 
be consolidated-under.one.city.department 
to achieve..more..effective coordination..of_ 


“this vitalorogram. Lake Calumet Harbor, the. 


city’s major terminal, would be developed 
further. Channel straightening and other im- 
provementto the Calumet River, which con- 
nects Lake Calumet with Lake Michigan, 
and to the Calumet-Sag channel, which 
leads west from Lake Calumet, would con- 
tinue. Navy. Pier would be maintained as_a 
downtown terminal | providing sp specialized 


but! limited terminal facilities. 


Chicago-O'Hare International Airport is 
now the Midwest's major center for na- 
tional and international air transportation 
routes. The city will continue to take ap- 
propriate actions to maintain Chicago's 
position. Future airport and heliport needs 
would be met by expansions and additions 
as needs are determined by continued in- 
tensive study. Currently under analysis are 
the extent to which the capacity of O'Hare 
can be expanded and the requirements for 
increasing Midway’s scheduled airline 
operations. 


It is probable that the design of commercial 
aircraft will continue to change greatly in 
the future. Therefore, analysis of the im- 
plications of new technology is included in 
studies, which will also determine the po- 
tential need and feasibility for a third major 
airport. 

The city will also work to maintain Chicago 
as an important and efficient distribution 
center by providing for the expansion of 
wholesaling and warehousing activities” La 
and adjacent to the industrial corridors. Ac- 
cess to existing well-located truck terminals 
would be improved, but the development of 
additional ones in the city would be dis- 
couraged, except for those in the Calumet 
area and appropriately located piggy-back 
terminals. Generally, truck terminals operate 
best in outlying, lower-density parts of the 
‘metropolitan area. 
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CARRYING OUT 
THE IMPROVEMENT PLAN 


Achieving Strategic Objectives . 
for Chicago’s Future 


The Improvement Plan sets forth specific 
targets for the seven planning systems— 
Residential Areas, Recreation and Park 
Land, Education, Public Safety and Health, 
Business, Industry, and Transportation. 
Achievement of these targets will move 
Chicago toward the three basic goals of the 
Comprehensive Plan: to improve the en- 
vironment, to enlarge human opportunities, 
and to strengthen and diversify the 
economy. 


The accompanying chart enumerates and 
quantifies the series of improvement targets. 
These targets represent an allocation of re- 
sources that is specifically directed to meet 
critical needs and that will also have the 
greatest collective beneficial impact upon 
the whole city. 


While all of the improvement targets would 
contribute to some extent to achievement of 
all the city’s goals, the intensity of the color 
on_the chart indicates that there are. dif- 
ferences in the effect of each target.in mov- 
ing the city toward the three goals. The ex- 
pansion of lakefront parks, for example, 
would have an effect on the economy as a 
general city improvement and source of 
employment. It would contribute substan- 
tially to enlarged opportunities by providing 
additional recreational facilities, but its 
greatest Impact would be made through 
improvement of the environment. On the 
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other hand, developing the four central op- 
portunity areas with new housing, listed 
under Residence, is equally important for 
all three goals. 


Improvement Plan Costs 


Costs of the Improvement Plan targets have 
been analyzed in terms of dollars, land_re- 
quirements, and relocation. The diagram on 
Average Annual Capital Expenditures 
shows the yearly level that would be re- 
quired to achieve the targets over a 15-year 
period, compared with the average level of 
expenditures that occurred between 1955 
and 1963. These figures include capital in- 
vestments by government agencies called 
for in the Improvement Plan. They do not 


include private investment, public projects ° 


not located in the City of Chicago, or re- 
curring expenditures such as salaries and 
maintenance. 


“Comparable Programs” are types of proj- 


ects for which the Improvement Plan makes 
definite, quantifiable recommendations and 
which have been undertaken in the past. 
““Non-Comparable Programs” are types of 
projects which are unique and which have 
been carried out recently, but for which 
there are no definite proposals in the Im- 
provement Plan since the nature of such 
projects cannot be determined now. Ex- 
amples are O'Hare Airport and the Central 


District Filtration Plant.o_allow for capital. 
projects.to be.defined.later, 40 per cent of, 
the ““Comparable.Program”.figure has been. 


added.to.all.three-estimates: 

Achievement of the targets over the 15-year 
period, with an annual average of about 
$400 million, would be in accord with the 
city’s policy of an accelerated improvement 
program. It is likely that the local share of 
total capital costs under this rate would not 
be substantially greater than it has been in 
the recent past, because of the increasing 
participation of federal and state agencies. 
Federal programs have already been started 
that would provide funds for new kinds of 
projects for which financial assistance was 
not available during the past nine-year 
period—for example, parks and beautifica- 
tion, community facilities such as health 
centers and libraries, and mass transit. If 
present trends continue, the types of proj- 
ects for which aid is available would in- 
crease, and the federal share of costs would 
expand as urban development becomes 
more recognized as a major national con- 
cern. 


Investment in these programs would vary 
from year to year. It would not be necessary 
or desirable for them to proceed at a con- 
stant rate over a 15-year period. For ex- 
ample, the bond issues recently approved 
by Chicago voters will make it possible for 
the Police and Fire departments to complete 
half of their scheduled building improve- 
ments in five years, and their total Improve- 
ment Plans might be finished within 10 
years. 


The Improvement Plan calls for many kinds 
of activities other than capital projects. Air 
and water pollution abatement work would 
be intensified. Special medical education 
courses for the training of public health 
assistants, including nurses and techni- 
clans, would be established. And inter- 
agency programs to coordinate physical im- 
provements and social services would be 
applied in selected residential areas. The 
Improvement Plan makes many other pro- 
posals dealing with design and the environ- 
ment, such as the park-mall and community 
center ideas, which cannot be easily quanti- 
fied. 


Developing a Program for Action 


To achieve a more effective and unified 
Development Program for Chicago, present 
procedures for coordination of public and 
private actions need to be expanded and 
supplemented. The referfakprocess, zoning 
review, and Capital Improvements Program 
Arys—utak. : , 

are effective instruments, but their useful- 
ness is increased as development policy is 
retined. The Comprehensive Plan, as a re- 
fined and expanded statement of city policy, 
is an essential step in helping to guide de- 
cisions. ” 


Comprehensive planning and coordination 
of all activities that affect the development 
of the city became a responsibility of the 
Department of Development and Planning 
when it was established by the Chicago City 
Council in 1965. The department assumed 
the comprehensive planning responsibili- 
ties which had previously been carried out 
by the Department of City Planning. In ad- 
dition, under the commissioner of develop- 
ment and planning, the new department 
was made responsible for supervision and 
coordination of programs affecting the 
present and future development of Chicago. 


Publication of the Basic Policies report in 
1964 was the first step in the planning- 
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This graph shows the average annual expenditures 
required for the 15-year Improvement Plan, com- 
pared with the 1955-1963 average and with the 
average level that would be required if the Im- 
provement Plan were carried out over a 20-year 
period. Annual expenditures over 20 years would 
require the least amount of increase over the 
1955-1963 average. However, the 15-year level 
would be more in accord with the city’s policy for 
an accelerated program, particularly because sub- 
stantial increases in the federal share of costs are 
expected. 


development process which leads from 
presentation of general principles to the 
scheduling of specific projects. 


The diagram on Achieving the Comprehen- 
sive Plan identifies the two different but 
equally essential ways in which the. Com-. 
prehensive Plan willbe put to_use. 


irstis the use of the plan as the centralized 
source of perspective and policy i in review- 


_ing proposals through the zoning and proj- 


ect_referral_procedures and in capital im- 
_provements programming. The plan will be 
used for these purposes immediately. In 
preparing. the Capital..lmprovements. Pro- 
gram,.the plan will serve as a guide to 
scheduling urban-renewal-.and other proj- 
ects to-be financed by the 1966 bond issue. 


Second is the use of the plan_as the base for 
_a.series.of detailed studies. The three major . 


study programs are Key Studies, Program-. /// 


ming Studies, and Development Area © 
Studies. Public agencies have central re- 
sponsibility for all three study programs. 
And in all three, supporting participation by 
community groups is essential. 


Through these studies, the city-wide 
Strategy will be refined, the Development 
Area framework will be determined, and the 
Development Program will be formulated. 


Key Study Programs 


As work on the Comprehensive Plan has 
moved forward, it has become apparent 
that detailed programming is needed In five 
key areas. These key studies will provide 
essential information for the Development 
Area studies and result in refinement of 
city-wide policy. 

1. Studies along the lines of the proposed 
federal Demonstration Cities program to 
overcome the effects of poverty and im- 
prove family living, especially through co- 
ordination of physical improvements and 
social services. 


2. Detailed studies to coordinate land and 
location requirements for parks and schools, 
in support of educational and recreational 
program objectives. 


3. Specific studies of lakefront develop- 
ment, usage, and landfill expansion to 
achieve maximum value from this strategic 
resource. 


4. Central area transportation studies, es- 
pecially terminal and mass transit improve- 
ments which are essential to the effective 
operation and expansion of city-wide sys- 
tems. 


5. Detailed studies of high accessibility 
corridors, to determine the most appropriate 
approaches to high-density land use and 
institutional locations and the most effec- 


_ tive coordinated use of various transporta- 


tion modes. 


Cooperative studies on these and other 
subjects will be programmed in conjunction 
with the several responsible public agen- 
cies. The results will be incorporated into 
the Development Program. 

Programming Studies 

The Improvement Plan is based on adequate 
factual information, professional judgment, 
and policy review to assure its realism and 
significance. However, the plan needs re- 
finement and detailing which will come 
through (1) Development Area analysis and 
review by policy-makers and citizens, (2) 
improved cost-benefit and social analysis 
techniques, and (3) improved social-phy- 
sical programming procedures. 
Development Areas 

The various kinds of projects that the city 
undertakes—street improvements, new 
schools and parks, urban renewal, human 
relations programs, and other social serv- 
ices—need to be related to each other if 
they are to produce maximum benefits for 
the communities they serve. In other words, 
the best way to improve the city is not on a 
project-by-project basis but in accordance 
with an over-all coordinated program that 
assures the proper time and location for 
each item. 


Chicago is too large to deal with as a whole 
in scheduling specific projects. Area plan 
and General Neighborhood Renewal Plan 
experience has demonstrated the need for 
an intermediate step between the level of 
the total city and the level of the specific 
project. 


The boundaries of the Development Areas 
are drawn to provide a practical means of 
dividing up the city for planning purposes. 
The scale of the area permits discussion of 
detailed projects, which facilitates effective 
citizen participation. 

There are 16 Development Areas covering 
the entire city, each with a population of 
150,000 to 250,000 and with a land area of 
six to 20 square miles. The report on each 
area will recommend in more specific terms 
land use changes, residential and industrial 
improvements, and transportation improve- 
ments needed to achieve the policies of the 
Comprehensive Plan in that area. 


Achieving the Comprehensive Plan 
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A series of reports on the areas is being 
prepared to initiate discussion of issues, 
problems, and possible solutions. This dis- 
cussion will determine detailed policies and 
programs that will help government and 
citizens coordinate their activities and 
achieve their goals more effectively. 


The recommendations in the Development 
Area reports are ideas and suggested proj- 
ects for consideration, not final plans. 
Through community discussion and con- 
tinuing research, additional programs and 
projects will be identified and developed. 
Of special importance will be identifying 
community social needs and evaluating 
alternative programs of facilities and activi- 
ties. 


Each Development Area report will be dis- 
tributed to civic organizations and other 
groups, both within the local area and city- 
wide. Participation of the citizens in 
Development Area planning will be an es- 
sential objective. 


City officials will meet with groups and 
elected officials with an interestin each 
area to discuss the preliminary proposals of 
the report. Findings will be analyzed, other 
ideas sought, and approaches to resolving 
issues will be explored. 


Apprapriate revisions in the proposals will 
then b& made, which will result in a plan- 
for the Development Area. 
ussion the report would be 
adopted by the Chicago Plan 
as.a policy giNde in review of projects and 
programs for the area. 


The Development Program 


The Comprehensive Plan is the central step 
in the planning-development process. It 
provides a base of policy, identifies strategic 
objectives, and explicitly states improve- 
ment targets. 


The city-wide Development Program is the 
concluding step in the process. The results 
of the key studies and the Development 
Area planning frameworks will provide the 
content for the Development Program. The 
programming studies will determine effec- 
tive procedures for assigning priorities and 
formulating the Development Program. 
Projects and activities will be scheduled for 
a four to six-year period, and the Develop- 
ment Program will be revised periodically. 


The planning-development process is an 
orderly sequence of steps for translating 


the city’s goals into coordinated specific 
projects. This system is adaptable to chang- 
ing needs for the city as a whole and for 
local communities, and most important it 
reflects the ideas and desires of the people 
of Chicago for both city-wide and com- 
munity goals and objectives. 


Looking Ahead to 
Chicago’s Future 


The Improvement Plan is designed to 
orovide a basis for action that will move 
Chicago toward its goals as effectively as 
possible. Its targets are generally intended 
to be completed over a 15-year period. A 
time limit is necessary for relatively specific 
recommendations such as these, in order to 
be able to estimate costs and relocation 
implications. It is difficult to make program 
recommendations for a much longer period 
than this, because if needed information 
about probable future conditions is to be 
reasonably accurate it must be projected 
over a relatively short-range period. For ex- 
ample, the population and economic fore- 
casts prepared for the Comprehensive Plan 
make estimates for the year 1980. 


The broader recommendations in the sec- 
tion of the Comprehensive Plan report on 
the Policies Plan and in the 1964 Basic 
Policies document are much less directly 
tied to a specific time period than the Im- 
provement Plan. Most of these policies are 
long-range guides for city development that 
will continue to be valid over the next 20, 
30, or even 50 years. For example, the 
policy of improving the housing supply 
through rehabilitation and new construc- 
tion will continue to be an important goal, 
as buildings age and tastes change. On the 
other hand,.some broad planning policies 
might be revised over a shorter period of 
time. There might, for example, be a very 
large-scale program of state park expansion 
within the next few years that, upon ac- 
complishment, would reduce the urgency 
of this planning policy. 

Obviously, a relatively specific plan such as 
this must be reviewed more frequently than 
broader statements of Comprehensive Plan 
goals and long-range policies. The Improve- 
ment Plan should be completely revised and 


are 


republished at four to six-year intervals, as 
action programs and studies provide experi- 


ence and information leading to necessary 
adjustments In direction and emphasis. 


The targets of the Improvement Plan repre- 


sent choices from among the many con- 
ceivable types of change which could be 
made in the city. These choices are not 
random or arbitrary. They are based on re- 
search to determine conditions and trends 
and on projections or estimates of future 
needs and demands. In addition to those 
conditions and trends which are specifically 
quantifiable, certain other broad assump- 
tions have been made concerning trends 
and conditions which will affect the future 
of Chicago. 


1. Chicago shares with other cities prob- 
lems of physical obsolescence, poverty, and 
social change, but it has significant advan- 
tages in meeting these problems which very 
few other cities possess. Among these are 
the city’s strategic mid-continent location, 
the full range of transportation facilities 
which serve the area, and Chicago's in- 
creasing role as a regional headquarters city. 


2. Considering the city as a whole, the 
basic arrangement of land use and trans- 
portation elements is fundamentally sound 
in the light of future requirements. Defi- 
ciencies or obsolescent features of the en- 
vironment are for the most part character- 
istics which require study and intensive 
treatment appropriate to the needs of each 
sub-area of the city. At the city-wide scale, 
necessary changes will usually involve 
strengthening or adding to the basic struc- 
ture and improving environmental quality. 


3. Because of higher income and educa- 
tional levels, standards for the character of 
the urban environment will rise and the de- 
mand for good-quality public services will 
increase over the next two decades. 


4. Available resources to improve the qual- 
ity of cities will increase, through the pro- 
grams of the federal government and private 
organizations. This will occur because of 
the rapidly expanding proportion of the na- 
tion’s population living in urban areas, as 
well as growing recognition of urban 
problems. 


5. There will continue to be increasing at- 
tention given to problems of poverty, cul- 
tural deprivation, education and re-educa- 
tion, physical and mental health. State and 
federal participation in programs designed 
to attack these problems will create new 
programs to fill unmet needs and will also 
allow many existing programs to be ex- 
panded in scope and effectiveness. 


6. The extreme range in opportunity, edu- 
cation, and income level will be reduced 


through programs aimed at aiding those 
persons at the lower end of the scale. This 
represents an extension of long-standing 
trends in American society, and it would be 
stimulated by concerted efforts to break the 
cycle of poverty and cultural deprivation 
which has retarded the advance of a sub- 
stantial portion of the population. 


7. There is increasing recognition and un- 
derstanding of the need for coordination of 
physical development with economic de- 
velopment and social services. This is true 
of both government and private agencies. 


8. The city and other governments serving 
Chicago will continue to increase their ca- 
pacity to meet future demands for facilities 
and services. This includes the capability of 
personnel and adequacy of legal powers and 
organizational structure as well as financial 
capacity. Capability wili grow at an accel- 
erating rate as actions taken in the near 
future lead to major economic and social 
advances. 


9. Although the city’s capabilities will grow, 
there will be restraints on the achievement 
of goals. Chief among these will be the 
availability of funds—for in spite of sub- 
stantial increases in productivity and income 
resources for improvement will not be un- 
limited—and the impact of disruption and 
relocation caused by physical improve- 
ments. There is a need for careful timing of 
improvements in order to avoid sharp peaks 
of expenditure or disruption. 


These priority targets of the Improvement 
Plan can be achieved if private enterprise 
continues to take Initiative and expand in- 
vestment in the city, if public and private 
agencies cooperate in programming and 
action, and if adequate resources are com- 
mitted. The resources include both money 
and personnel. Achieving the plans and pro- 
grams will require skill and innovation from 
private enterprise, universities, government 
agencies and administrators, and individual 
citizens. 


The Comprehensive Plan is a guide for de- 
fining targets and a practical vehicle for 
achieving goals. It sets forth a vision of what 
the future Chicago can be—a metropolis 
that serves people; strengthens family life; 
offers full individual opportunity; is free 
from blight, ugliness, and poverty ; and leads 
in new ideas, social progress, industrial pro- 
duction, and artistic achievement. To move 
toward this vision is the challenge to the 
people of Chicago today. 
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